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The Fournal of Belles Wettres, 


From the London Metropolitan, 
JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 
(Continued. 

I was not yet weaned from the world, but I was fast 
advancing to that state, when a very smart young 
quaker came on a visit to Reading. He was introduced 
to Mr. and Mrs. Cophagus, and was soon, as might be 
expected, an admirer of Susannah, but he received no en- 
couragement. He was an idle person, and passed much 
of his time sitting in my shop and talking with me, and 
being much less reserved and unguarded than the gene- 
rality of the young mep of the sect, I gradually became 
intimate with him. One day, when ny assistant was out, 
he said to me, “ Friend Gnou-land, tell me candidly, hast 
thou ever seen my face before ?” 

“ Not that I can recollect, friend Talbot.” 

“Then my recollection is better than yours: and now 
having obtained thy friendship as one of the society, I 
will remind thee of our former acquaintance. When thou 
wert Mr. N-c-w-land, walking about town with Major 
Carbonnell, I was Lieutenant ‘Talbot, of the — Dra- 
goon Guards.” 

I was dumb with astonishment, and I stared him in 
the face. ‘ 

“ Yes,” continued he, bursting imto laughter, “ such is 
the fact. You have thought, perhaps, that you were the 
only man of fashion who had ever becn transformed into 
a quaker; now you behold another, so no longer imagine 
yourself the Phanix of your tribe.” 

“T do certainly recollect that name,” replied I; “ but 
although, as you must be acquainted with my history, it 
is very casy to conceive why I may have joined the 
society, yet, upon what grounds you can have so done, is 
to me inexplicable.” 

“* Newland, it certainly does require explanation; it 
has been, I assert, my misfortune, and not my fault. 
Not that Iam not happy. On the contrary, I feel that I 
am now in my proper situation. I ought to have been 
born of quaker pzrents—at all events, I was born a 
quaker in disposition; but I will come to-morrow early, 
and then, if you will give your man something to do out 
of the way, ! will tell you my history. I know that you 
will keep my secret ” 

The next morning he came, and as soon as we were 
alone he imparted to me what follows. 

“T recollect well, Newland, when you were one of the 
leaders of fashion. I was then in the Dragcon Guards, 
and although not very intimate with you, had the honour 
of a recognition when we met at parties. I cannot help 
laughing, upon my soul, when I look at us both now ; 
but never mind. I was of course a great deal with my 
regiment, and at the clab. My father, as you may not 
perhaps be aware, was highly connected, and all the 
family have been brought up to the army ; the question 
of profession has never been mooted by us, and every 
Talbot has turned a soldier as naturally as a young duck 
takes to the water. Well, I entered the army, admired 
my uniform, and was admired by the young ladies. Be- 
fore I received my licutenant’s commission, my father, 
the old gentleman, died, and left me a younger brother's 
fortune of four hundred per annum; but, as my uncle 
said, ‘ It was quite enough for a Talbot, who would push 
himself forward in his profession, as the Talbots had 
ever done before him.’ I soon found out that my income 
was not sufficient to enable me to continue in the Guards, 
aud my uncle was very anxious that I should exchange 
into a regiment on service. I therefore, by purchase, ob- 
tained a company in the 23d, ordered out to reduce the 
French colonies in the West Indies, and I sailed with all 
the expectation of covering myself with as much glory as 
the Talbots had done from time immemorial. We land- 
ed, and in a short time the bullets and grape were flying 








in all directions, and then I discovered, what I declare 
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never for a moment came into my head before, to wit— 
that I had mistaken my profession.” 

“ How do you mean, Talbot ?” 

“ Mean ! why, that I was deficient in a certain qualifi- | 
cation, which never was before denied to a Ta!lbot— 
courage.” 

“ And you never knew that before ?” 

“ Never, upon my honour; my mind was always full! 
of courage. In my mind’s eye [ built castles of feats of 
bravery, which should eclipse all the Talbots, from him 
who burnt Joan of Arc,down to the present day. T assure 
you, that surprised as other people were, no one was 
more surprised than myself. Our regiment was ordered 
to advance, and I led on my company, but the bullets 
flew like hail. I tried to go on, but I could not; at last, 
notwithstanding all my endeavours to the contrary, I 
fairly took to my heels. I was met by the commanding 
officer—in fact, I ran right against him. He ordered ine 
back, and I returned to my regiment, not feeling at all 
afraid. Again I was in the fire, again I resisted the im- 
pulse, but it was of no use, and at last, just before the 
assault took place, I ran away as if the devil was atter 
me. Wasn't it odd?” 

“ Very odd, indeed,” replied I, laughing. 

“ Yes, but you do not exactly understand why it was 
odd. You know what philosophers tell you about voli- 
tion ; and that the body is governed by the mind, conse. 
quently obeys it; now, you see, in my case, it was ex- 
actly reversed. I tell you, that it is a fact, that in mind 
I am as brave as any man in existence; but I had a 
cowardly carcass, and what is still worse, it proved the 
master of my mind, and ran away with it. [ had 
mind to run away; on the contrary, 1 wisiied to have 
been of the forlorn hope, and had volunteered, but was 
refused. Surely, if I had not courage I should have 
avoided such a post of danger. i 


no 


Is it not so? 

“Tt certainly appears strange that you should volunteer 
for the forlorn hope, and then run away.” 

“That ’s just what I say. I have the soul of the Tal. 
bots, but a body which don’t belong to the family, and 
too powerful for the soul.” 

“So it appears. Well, go on.” ! 

“It was gooff, instead of going on. I tried again that 
day to mount the breach, and as the fire was over, I suc- 
ceeded; but*there was a mark against me, and it was in- 
timated that I should have an opportunity of redeeming 
my character,” 

Well” 

“There was a fort to be stormed the next day, and I 
requested to lead my company in advance. Surely that 
was no proof of want of courage? Permission was} 
granted. We were warmly received, and I felt that my | 
legs refused to advance ; so what did I do?—I tied my; 
sash round my thigh, and telling the men that IT. was} 
wounded, requested they would carry me to the attack.| 
Surely that was courage ?” 

“Most undoubtedly so. It was like a Talbot.” | 

“We were at the foot of the breach; when the shot 
flew about me, I kicked and wrestled so, that the two! 
men who carried me were obliged to let me go, and my 
rascally body was at liberty. I say unfortunately, for 
only conceive, if they had carried me wounded up the 
breach, what an heroic act it would have been considered | 
on my part; but fate decided it otherwise. If I had lain 
still when they cropped me, I should have done well, but 
I was anxious to get up the breach, that is, my mind was 
so bent; but as soon as I got on my legs, confound them |} 
if they didn’t run away with me ! and then I was found | 
halfa mile from the fort with a pretended wound. That 
was enough; I had a hint that the sooner I went home 
the better. On account of the family I was permitted to! 
sell out, and I then walked the streets as a private gen-| 
tleman, but no one would speak to me. I argued the 
point with several, but they were obstinate, and would 
not be convinced; they said that it was no use talking 
about being brave, if I ran away.” 


‘and a handful of ballads, singing in a most laclir) 


“ 


They were not philosophers, ‘Talbot.” 
No, they could not comprehend how the mind and 


“ 


the body could be at variance. It was no use arguing ; 
they would have it that the movements of the body de- 


pended upon the mind, and that [ had made a mistake ; 
and that I was a coward in soul as well as body.” 

“Well, what did you do?” 

“Oh, I did nothing! I had a great mind to knock 
them down, but as I knew my body would not assist me, 
I thought it better to leave it alone. However, they 
taunted me so, by calling me fighting Tom, that my 
uncle shut his door upon me as a disgrace to the family, 
saying, he wished the first bullet had laid me dead—very 
kind of him—at last my paticnce was worn out, and I 
looked about to find whether there were not some people 
who did not consider courage as a sine q non. 1 
found that the quakers’ tenets were against fighting, and 
therefore courage could not be necessary, so I have joined 
them, and I find that, if not a good soldier, I am ut all 
events a very respectable quaker; and now you have the 
whole of my story—and tell me if you are of iny opin- 
ion.” 

“Why, really it’s a very diflicul® point to decide. 1 
never heard such a case of disintegration before. I must 
think upon it.” 

“ OF course you will not say a word about it, Newland.” 

“ Never fear, I will keep your secret, Talbot. Llow 
long have you worn the dress ?” 

year. 


va 


“Oh, more than 
young person that Susannah Temple is. 
mind to propose for her.” 

* But you must first ascertain what your body says to 
it, l'albot,” replied I, sternly. 
fere with me, quaker or not.” 

“My dear fellow, I beg your pardon, I shall think no 
more about her,” said ‘Talbot, rising up, as he observed 
that I looked very fierce. “I wish you a good morning. 
I leave Reading to-morrow. I will call on you, and say 
good-b’ye, if I can ;” and [ saw no more of jfriend ‘Talbot, 
whose mind was all courage, bul whose body was so re- 
negade. 

About a month after this, I heard a sailor With on 


By the by, what a nice 
I've a creat 


“T allow no one to inter- 


ey, 
mal 
tone, 
“Why, what's that to you if my eyes ’ma wiping ” 
A tear is a pleasure, d’ye see, in its way”— 
“Bless your honour, shy a copper to poor Jack, who's 
lost his leg in the sarvice. ‘Thanky, your honour,” and 


he continued, 


“ It ’s nonsense for trifles, I own, to be piping, 
But they who can’t pity--why I pities they, 
Says the captain, says he; [ shall never forget it 


Of courage, you know, boys, the true from thi mae 
“Back your maintopsail, your worship, for half a 
minute, and just assist a poor dismantled craft, wlio has 
been riddled in the wars. ‘Tis a furious lion,” Long 
life to your honour— In battle so let it? 
“Tis a furious lion, in battle so let it; 
But duty appeased—but duty appea ed 
nad Buy a song, young worn, to sing to your swect, t 
while you sit on his knee in the dog-watch— 
“ But duty appeased, ’tis the heart of a lamb.” 


I believe there are few people who do not take a strong 
interest in the English sailor, particularly in one who hos 
been maimed in the defence of his country. 1 always 
have, and as I heard the poor disabled fellow bawling ont 
his ditty, certainly not with a very remarkable voice or 
execution, I pulled out the drawer behind the counter, and 
took out some halfpence to give him. When I caught 
his eye I beckoned to hiin, and he entered the shop. 

“ Here, my good fellow,” said I, * although a man of 
peace myself, yet I feel for those who suffer in the wars ;” 
and I put the money to him. 
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“May your honour never know a banyan day,” re“ 
plied the sailor; “anda sickly season for you, into the 
bargain.” 

“ Nay, friend, that is not a kind wish to others,” re- 
plied I. 

The sailor fixed his eyes earnestly upon me, as if in 
astonisliment, for until I had answered he had not louked 
at me particularly. 

“ What are you looking at ?” said I. 

* Good heavens !” exclaimed he. “ It is—yet it cannot 
be gre 

“Cannot be! what, friend ?” 

He ran out of the door, and read the name over the 
shop, and then came in, and sank upon a chair outside 
of the counter. “Japhet, I have found you at last!” 
exclaimed he, faintly. 

“Good Heaven! who are you ?” ' 

He threw off his hat, with false ringlets fastened to 
the inside of it, and I beheld Timothy. Ina moment I 
sprang over the counter, and was in bis arms. “ Is it 
possible,” exclaimed I, after a short silence on both 
sides, “that I find you, Timothy, a disabled sailor ?” 

“Ts it possible, Japhet,” replied Timothy, “ that I find 
you a broad-brimmed quaker ?” 

“Even so, Timothy. I am really and truly one.” 

“Then you are less disguised than I am,” replied 
Timothy, kicking off his wooden leg, and letting down 
his own, which had been tied up to his thigh, and con- 
cealed in his wide blue trowsers. “Iam no more a sai- 
lor than you are, Japhet; and since you left me, have 
never yet seen the salt water, which I talk and sing so 
much about.” 

“'Then thou hast been deceiving, Timothy, which I 
regret much.” 

“Now I do perceive that you are a quaker,” replied 
Tim; “but do not blame me until you have heard my 
story. ‘Thank God, I have found you at last. But tell 


me, Japhet, you will not send me away, will you? If 


your dress is change, your heart is not. Pray answer 
me, before I say any thing more. You know [ can be 
useful here.” 

“ Indeed, Timothy, I have often wished for you since 
I have been here, and it will be your own fault if I part 
with you. You shall assist me in the shop; but you 
must dress like me.” 

“ Dress like you! have I not always dressed like you? 
When we started from Cophagus’s, were we not dressed 
much alike? did we not wear spangled jackets together ? 
did I not wear your livery, and belong to you? I'll put 
on any thing, Japhet—but we must not part again.” 

“ My dear Timothy, I trust we shall not; but I ex- 
pect my assistant here soon, and do not wish that he 
should see you in that garb. Go to a small public-house 
at the farther end of this street, and when you see me 
pass, come out to me, and we will walk out into the 
country, and consult together.” 

“T have put up at a small house not far off, and have 
some clothes there; I will alter my dress, and meet you. 
God bless you, Japhet.” 

Timothy then picked up his ballads, which were seat- 
tered on the floor, put up his leg, and putting on his 
wooden stump, hastened away, after once more silently 
pressing my hand. 

In half an hour my assistant returned, and I desired 
him to remain in the shop, as I was going out on busi- 
ness. I then walked to the appointed rendezvous, and 
was soon joined by Tim, who had discarded his sailor’s 
disguise, and was in what is called a shabby genteel sort 
of dress. After the first renewed greeting, I requested 
Tim to let me know what had occurred to him since our 
separation. 

“ You cannot imagine, Japhet, what my feelings were 
when I found, by your note, that you had left me. I had 
perceived how unhappy you had been for a long while, 
and I was equally distressed, although I knew not the 
cause. I had no idea until I got your letter, that you 
had lost all your money; and I felt it more unkind of 
you to leave me then, than if you had been comfortable 
and independent. As for looking after you, that 1 knew 
would be useless ; and I immediately went to Mr. Mas- 
terton, to take his advice as to how I should proceed. 
Mr. Masterton had received your letter, and appeared to 
be very much annoyed. “Very foolish boy,” said he, 
“ but there is nothing that can be done now. He is mad, 
and that is all that can be said in his excuse. You must 
do as he tells you, I suppose, and try the best for your- 
self. I will help you in any way that I can, my poor 
fellow,” said he, “so don’t cry.” I went back to the house 
and collected together your papers, which I sealed up. 
I knew that the house Was to be given up in a few days. 
I sold the furniture, and made the best I could of the 
remainder of your wardrobe, and other things’ of value 
that you had left; indeed, every thing, with the exception 





of the dressing-case and pistols, which belonged to Major 
Carbonnell, and I thought you might perhaps some day 
like to have them.” 

“ How very kind of you, Timothy, to think of me in 
that way. I shall indeed be glad; but no—what have I 
to do with pistols or silver dressing-cases now? I must 
not have them, but still I thank you all the same.” 

“The furniture and every thing else fetched 4301, 
after all expenses were paid.” 

“Tam glad of it, Timothy, for your sake; but I am 
sorry, judging by your present plight, that it appears to 
have done you but little good.” 

“ Because I did not make use of it, Japhet. What 
could I do with all that money? I took it to Mr. Mas- 
terton, with all your papers, and the dressing-case and 
pistols :—he has it now ready for you when you ask for 
it. He was very kind to me, and offered to do any 
thing for me; but I resolved to go in search of you. I 
had more money in my pocket when you went away 
than I generally have, and with the surplus of what you 
left for the bills, I had twelve or fourteen pounds. So I 
wished Mr. Masterton good-b’ye, and have ever since 
been on my adventures in search of my master.” 

“ Not master, Timothy; say rather of your friend.” 

“ Well, of both if you please, Japhet ; and very pretty 
adventures I have had, I assure you, and some very hair- 
breadth escapes.” 

“T think, when we compare notes, mine will be found 
the most eventful, Timothy; but we can talk of them, 
and compare notes another time. At present, whom do 
you think I am residing with?” 

“ A quaker, I presume.” 

“ You have guessed right so far ; but who do you think 
that quaker is ?” 

“There I’m at fault.” 

“ Mr. Cophagus.” 

At this intelligence Timothy gave a leap in the air, 
turned round on his heel, and tumbled on the grass in a 
fit of immoderate laughter. “ Cophagus !—a quaker !” 
cried he at last. “Oh! I long to see him. Snufile, 
snufile—broad brims—wide skirts—and so on. Capital!” 

“It is very true, Timothy, but you must not mock at 
the persuasion.” 

“I did not intend it, Japhet, but there is something to 
me so ridiculous in the idea. But,” continued Timothy, 
“is it not still stranger, that after having separated so 
many years, we should all meet again—and that I should 
find Mr. Cophagus—an apothecary’s shop—you dispens- 
ing medicines—and I—as I hope to be—carrying them 
about as I did before. Well, I shall row in the same 
boat, and I will be a quaker as well as you both.” 

“ Well, we will now return, and I will take youto Mr. 
Cophagus, who will, I am sure, be glad to see you.” 

“ First, Japhet, let me have some quaker’s clothes: I 
should prefer it.” 

“ You shall have a suit of mine, Timothy, since you 
wish it; but recollect it is not at all necessary, nor in- 
deed will it be permitted that you enter into the sect 
without preparatory examination as to your fitness for 
admission.” : 

I then went to the shop, and sending out tbe assistant, 
walked home and took out a coarse suit of clothes, with 
which I hastened to Timothy. He put them on in the 
shop, and then walking behind the counter, said, “ This 
is my place, and here I shall remain as long as you 
do.” 
“I hope so, Timothy ; as for the one who is with me 
at present, I can easily procure him other employment, 
and he will not be sorry to go, for he is a married man, 
and does not like the confinement.” 

“Ihave some money,” said Timothy, taking out of 
his old clothes a dirty rag, and producing nearly twenty 
pounds. “I am well off, you see.” 

“ You are, indeed,” replied I. 

“ Yes, there is nothing like being a sailor with one 
leg, singing ballads. Do you know, Japhet, that some- 
times I have taken more than a pound a day since I 
have shammed the sailor?” 

“ Not very honestly, Tim.” 

“ Perhaps not, Japhet; but it is very strange, and yet 
very true, that when honest I could make nothing, and 
when I deceived, I have done very well.” 

I could not help calling to mind that the same had oc- 
curred to me during my eventful career ; but I had long 
considered that there was no excuse for dishonesty, and 
that, in the end, it would only lead to exposure and dis- 
grace. I went home early in the evening to introduce 
Timothy to Mr. Cophagus, who received him with great 
kindness, and agreed immediately that he ought to be 
with me in the shop. Timothy paid his respects to the 
ladies, and then went down with Ephraim, who took him 
under his protection, In a few days he was as establish- 
ed with us as if he had been living with us for months. 





I had some trouble, at first, in checking his vivacity and 
turn for ridicule; but that was gradually effected, and I 
found him not only a great acquisition, but, as he always 
was, a cheerful and affectionate companion. I had, 
during the first days of our mecting, recounted my ad- 
ventures, and made many enquiries of ‘Timothy relative 
to my few friends. He told me that from Mr. Masterton 
he had learnt that Lady de Clare and Fleta had called 
upon him very much afflicted with the contents of my 
letter—that Lord Windermear also had been very much 
vexed and annoyed—that Mr. Masterton had advised him 
to obtain another situatiqn as a valet, which he had re- 
fused, and at the same time told him his intention of 
searching for me. He had promised Mr. Masterton to 
= know if he found me, and then bade him fare- 
well, 

“T used to lie in bed, Japhet,” continued Timothy, 
“and think upon the best mefliod of proceeding. At 
last, I agreed to myself, that to look for you as you look- 
ed after your father, would be a wild-govuse chase, and 
that my money would soon be gone; so I reflected 
whether I might not take up some roving trade which 
would support me, and at the same time enable me to 
proceed from place to place. What do you think was 
my first speculation? Why, I saw a man with a dog 
harnessed in a little cart, erying dog’s meat and cat’s 
meat, and I said to myself, ‘ Now there’s the very thing 
—there’s a profession—I can travel and earn my liveli- 
hood. I entered into conversation with him, as he stop- 
ped at a low public-house, treating him toa pot of beer ; 
and having gained all I wanted as to the mysteries of 
the profession, I called for another pot, and proposed that 
I should purchase his whole concern, down to his knife 
and apron. The fellow agreed, and after a good deal of 
bargaining, I paid him three guineas for the srt out or set 
up, which you please. He asked me whether I meant to 
hawk in London or not, and I told him no, that I*should 


| travel the country. He advised the western road, as 


there were more populous towns on it. Well, we had 
another pot to clench the bargain, and I paid down the 
money and took possession, quite delighted with my new 
oceupation. Away I went to Brentford, selling a bit here 
and there by the way, and at last arrived at the very 
bench where we had sat down together and eaten our 
meal.” 

“It is strange that I did the same, and a very unlucky 
bench it proved to me.” 

“So it did to me, as you shall hear. I had taken up 
my quarters at that inn, and for three days had done very 
well in Brentford. On the third evening I had just come 
back, it was nearly dusk, and I took my seat on the 
bench, thinking of you. My dog, rather tired, was lying 
down before the cart, when all of a sudden I heard a 
sharp whistle. The dog sprang on his legs immediately 
and ran off several yards before I could prevent him. 
The whistle was repeated, and away went the dog and 
cart like lightning. Iran as fast as 1 could, but could 
not overtake him; and I perceived that his old master 
was running a-head of the dog as hard as he could, and 
this was the reason why the dog was off. Still I should, 
I think, have overtaken him, but an old woman coming 
out of a door with a saucepan to pour the hot water into 
the gutter, I knocked her down and tumbled right over 
her down into a cellar without steps. There I was, and 
before I could climb out again, man, dog, cart, cat’s 
meat and dog’s meat, had all vanished, and I have never 
seen them since. The rascal got clear off, and I wasa 
bankrupt. So much for my first set-up in business.” 

“You forgot to purchase the good will when you made 
your bargain, Timothy, for the stock in trade.” 

“ Very true, Japhet. However, after receiving a very 
fair share of abuse from the old woman, and a plaister of 
hot greens in my face—for she went supperless to bed, 
rather than not have her revenge—I walked back to the 
inn, and sat down in the tap. The two men next to me 
were hawkers; one carried a large pack of dimities and 
calicoes, and the other a box full of combs, needles, tapes, 
ecissors, knives, and mock-gold trinkets. I entered into 
conversation with them, and as J again stood treat, I soon 
was very intimate. They told me what their profits 
were, and how they contrived to get on, and I thought 
for a rambling life it was by no means an unpleasant 
one ; so having obtained all the information I required, I 
went back to town, took out a hawker’s license, for 
which I paid two guineas, and purchasing at a shop, to 
which they gave me a direction, a pretty fair quantity of 
articles in the tape and scissor line, off I set once more 
on my travels. TI took the north road this time, and 
picked up a very comfortable subsistence selling my 
goods for a few half-pence here, and a few halfpence 
there, at the cottages as I passed by; but I soon found 
out that without a newspaper, I was not a confirmed 
hawker, and the more radical the newspaper the better. 
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A newspaper will pay half the expenses of a hawker, if 
he can read. At every house, particularly every small 
hedge ale-house, he is received and placed in the best 
corner of the chimney, and has his board and lodging, 
with the exception of what he drinks, gratis, if he will 
pull out the newspaper and read it to those around him 
who cannot read, particularly if he can explain what is 
unintelligible. - Now I became a great politician, and 
moreover, a great radical, for such were the politics of 
all the lower classes. I lived well, slept well, and sold 
my wares very fast. I did not take more than three 
shillings in the day, yet as two out ofthe three were 
clear profit, I did pretty well. However, a little accident 
happened which obliged me to change my profession, or 
at least, the nature of the articles which I dealt in.” 

“ What was that?” 

“ A mere trifle. I had arrived late at a small ale-house, 
had put my pack, which was in a painted deal box, on 
the table in the tap-room, and was — busy, after read- 
ing a paragraph inthe newspaper, making a fine speech, 
which I always found was received with great applause, 
and many shakes of the hand, as a prime good fellow—a 
speech about community of rights, agrarian division, and 
the propriety of an equal distribution of property, proving 
that as we were all born alike, no one hada right to have 
more property than his neighbour. The people had all 
gathered around me, applauding violently, when I 
thought I might as well look after my pack, which had 
been for some time hidden from my sight by the crowd, 
when, to my mortification, I found out that my earnest 
assertions on the propriety of community of property had 
had such an influence upon some of my listeners, that 
they had walked off with my pack and its contents. 
Unfortunately, I had deposited in my boxes all my 
money, considering it safer there than in my pockets, 
and had nothing left but about seventeen shillings in silver, 
which I had received within the last three days. Every 
one was very sorry, but no one knew any thing about it: 
and when I challenged the landlord as answerable, he 
called me a radical blackguard, and turned me out of 
the door.” 


“ If you had looked a little more after your own pro- 
perty, and interfered less with that of other people, you 
would have done better, Tim,” observed I, laughing. 

“Very true; but at all events, I have never been a 
radical since,” replied Tim. “ But to go on. I walked 
off to the nearest town, and I commenced in a more 
humble way. I purchased a basket, and then, with the 
remainder of my money, I bought the commonest 
crockery ware, such as basins, jugs, mugs, and putting 
them on my head, off I went again upon my new specu- 
lation. I wandered about with my crockery, but it was 
hard work. [could not reap the prefits which I did as 
a hawker and pedlar. I averaged, however, from ten to 
twelve shillings a week, and that was about sufficient for 
my support. I went down in as many kitchens as 
would have sufficed to have found a dozen mothers, sup- 
posing mine to be a cook ; but I did not see any one who 
was at all like me. Sometimes a cook replaced a basin 
she had broken, by giving me as much meat as had cost 
her mistress five shillings, and thus avoided a scolding, 
for an article which was worth only two-pence. At 
other times a cottager would give me a lodging, and 
would consider himself rewarded with a mug that only 
cost me one penny. I was more than three months em- 
ployed carrying crockery in every direction, and never, 
during the whole time, ever broke one article, until one 
day, as I passed through Eton, there was a regular smash 
of the whole concern.” 

“ Indeed, how was that ?” 


“TI met about a dozen of the Eton boys, and they pro- 
posed a cock-shy, as they called it, that is, I was to place 
my articles on the top of a post, and they were to throw 
stones at them at a certain distance, paying me a certain 
sum for each throw. Well, this I thought a very good 

- bargain, so I put up a mug (worth one penny) at one 
penny a throw. It was knocked down at the second 
shot, so it was just as well to put the full price upon 
them at once, they were such remarkable good aimers at 
any thing. Each boy had a stick, upon which I notched 
off their throws, and how much they would have to pay 
when all was over. One article after another was put up 
on the post until my basket was empty, and then I want. 
ed to settle with them ; but as soon as I talked about that, 
they all burst out into a loud laugh, and took to their 
heels. I chased them, but one might as well have chased 
eels, If I got hold of one, the others pulled me behind 
until he escaped, and at last they were all off, and I had 
nothing left.” 

“ Not your basket ?” 


(To be continued.) 





From the London New Monthly Magazine. 
EPISTLE TO HORACE SMITH, 
FROM ALGIERS. 


Dear Horace, be melted to tears; 
For I’m melting with heat as I rhyme ;— 
Though the name of-this place is All-jeers, 
*T 1s no joke to be caught in its clime. 
With a shaver from France who came o’er, 
To an African inn I ascend; 
I am cast on a barbarous shore, 
Where a barber alone is my friend. 
Do you ask me the sights and the news 
Of this wonderful city to sing ? 
Alas! my hotel has its nmuse ; 
But no muse of the Helicon’s spring. 
My windows afford me the sight 
Of a people all diverse in hue: 
They look black, yellow, olive, and white— 
Whilst I, in my sorrow, look blue. 
Here are groups for the painter to take, 
Whose figures jocosely combine,— 
The Arab, disguised in his baik,* 
And the Frenchman, disguised in his wine. 
In his breeches, of petticoat size, 
You may say, as the Mussulman goes, 
That his garb is a fair compromise 
*T wixt a kilt and a pair of small-clothes. 
The Mooresses, shrouded in white, 
Save two holes for their eyes that give room, 
Seem like corpses in sport or in spite, 
That have slily whipp’d out of the tomb. 
The old Jewish dames make me sick : 
If 1 were the Devil, I] declare, 
Such hags should not mount a broom.stick 
In my service, to ride through the air. 
But, hipp’d and undined as I am, 
My hippogriff’s course I must rein; 
For the pain of my thirst is no sham, 
Though I’m bawling aloud for Champagne. 
Dinner ’s brought; but their wines have no pith,— 
They are flat as the Statutes at Law; 
And for all that they bring, my dear Smith, 
Would a glass of brown stout they could draw. 
O’er each French trashy dish as | bend, 
My heart feels a patriot’s grief; 
And the round tears, O England! descend, 
When I think on a round of thy beef. 
Yes, my soul sentimentally craves 
British beer.—Hail! Britannia, hail! 
To thy flag on the foam of the waves, 
And the foam on thy flagons of ale. 
Yet I own, in this hour of my drought, 
A dessert hus most welcomely come; 
There are peaches that melt in the mouth, 
And grapes blue and big as a plum. 
There are melons, too, luscious and great— 
But the slices | eat shall be few 
For trom melons incautiously ate, 
Melan.-cholic effects might ensue. 
“ Horrid pun!” you ‘ll exclaim; but be calm, 
Though my letter bears date, as you view, 
From the land of the date-bearing palm, 
I will palm no more puns upon you. 
T. Campne.t. 
* A mantle worn by the natives. 
@ e 


ENITOR’S TABLE. 


Provincial Sketches.—To those who have 
never actually lived in a country town, the “ Pro- 
vincial Sketches,” which we nearly conclude to- 
day, will lose mug of their actual fun. We 
must again protesPagainst: any reader applying 
the scenes and persons described to any place 
or individual. We know this will be difficult ; 
but, when a tempting morceau induces such 
thoughts, we beg the disposition may be sup- 
pressed. ‘The London New Monthly Magazine 
has recently contained something approaching 
the character of these sketches, in the journal 
kept at Little Pedlington ; but in those facetious 
papers every thing is caricatured, and thus be- 
comes null; this is not the case here. The au 
thor’s name is Scargill, a cognomen neither 

* 





euphonous nor heretofore known in this country ; 
he is a contributor to several periodicals of 
merit; another of his recent productions, enti- 
tled “* Two Old Turtles,”’ we shall transfer from 
the London Court Magazine, for October, to 
our next Port Folio. 

Several new and good American books grace 
our table since last we devoted our pen to a re- 
cord of their merits; among them 

The Legends of a Log Cabin, from the press 
of Mr. Dearborn, is conspicuous for its vraisem- 
blance and nature. We venture to express the 
opinion that it will always retain a prominent 
place in the affections of American readers. 
Such books are welcome when they are well 
written, and this one most especially. Mr. 
Dearborn has printed it neatly, and has ushered 
it into the world so silently, that few can yet 
have heard of it; we picked it up on a book- 
seller’s counter, and have added it to our “ se- 
lect” shelf of American works. The ground. 
work of the stories is like that of the Tales of 
the Great St. Bernard, one of the best novels 
we ever read, and which we mean to print very 
soon; itis from the pen of Dr. Croly, author 
of Salathiel, &c. 

Lives of the Necromancers.—The Harpers 
have issued Godwin’s Lives ‘of the Necroman- 
cers, a very entertaining collection, which will 
be read with avidity by the curious in such 
matters. Now that the magician Adrien is ex- 
hibiting in Philadelphia, (every body should go 
to see him,) we presume the work will be espe- 
cially in season. Mr. Godwin’s very extensive 
reading has supplied accounts which are inac- 
cessible to most. 

Norman Leslie, a Tale of the Present Times. 
—We have found time to read ‘ Norman Leslie,’ 
which was ushered into the world in a most puff 
like manner. By the lettering on the back of 
these volumes, we learn that they are written by 
Mr. TT’. 8. Fay, one of the Editors of the New 
York Mirror, when resident in Europe. With- 
out such an announcement, we should not have 
suspected him to be the author ; for having read 


some half-a-dozen of his earliest letters from 


France, we are at present under the impression 
that they were written in a plain, unpretending, 
but lively and piquant style, with little that was 
remarkable in them but their naiveté and natu- 
ralness. We set the writer down as a clever 
fellow, without a bit of nonsense in him. 

But this ‘ Norman Leslie’ has spoiled our 
theory. It is any thing but natural or naif. On 
the contrary, it is forced—strained—a high pres- 
sure action, from beginning to end. The plot 
and texture of the story is melo-dramatic—by 
the way, the play-bills tell us itis already drama- 
tised—the style is unequivocally intense, ac- 
cording to the latest fashion of the intense school 
of novelists—the characters are altogether too 
finical or too diabolical for this world. In his 
abrupt transitions from scene to scene, the writer 
has imitated the practice which the author of — 
‘ Vivian Grey’ borrowed from Sterne. In his 
dark and mysterious conversations and actions 
of [talian priests, nobles, and assassins, we have 
the thousandth imitation of Mrs. Radcliffe ; and 
in the small talk of his New York beaux and 
belles we are presented with a tolerable carica- 
ture of that particular class of novelists known 
in London under the denomination of the lackey 
school. The descriptions of real scenery—we 
like to give praise where it is due—seem to have 
been drawn wholly and exclusively from the au- 
thor’s original ifventive powers. 





Vhe Hournal of Belles BWettres. 
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Now, for a London hack writer, who earns 
his pittance by unceasing drudgery, and 





“ prints before term ends, 
Obliged by hunger and request of friends,” 





to produce such a piece of patchwork as this is 
pardonable. But the author of an American 
novel may justly be expected to copy from na- 
ture, and to rely, as our painters do, on their 
skill in delineating nature. We have enough 
materials for character without Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
Italian priests and nobles ; and there is abund- 
ance of scenery for our best pens to describe, 
without the necessity of dragging into our native 
fictions the Colosseum and St. Peter’s-Church. 

We trust that Mr. Fay has used up all his 
Italian memoranda, and that in his next novel 
he will draw exclusively upon his American re- 
sources, and return to the graphic fidelity of 
description and easy naturalness of style which 
characterised his early letters from Europe. 

Reminiscences of the Rhine.—These volumes 
we read some months since, with a view to 
their suiting our columns; though they pos- 
sessed not merit sufficient for such an enviable 
position, they are not insipid ; the fair authoress 
is a lady of good taste, who writes well, and 
occasionally imbues her pages with interest. 

A new Life of Cowper, to be prefixed to an- 
other edition of his works, bas been written by 
Southey. 

Mr. Grattan has in the press a new historical 
novel of the time of Elizabeth. 

“ Peter Pulf’s’’ communication, for want of 
room here, has been transferred to the recent 
Port Folio; his scheme is feasible, but what a 
change in the relative value of newspaper cele- 
brity would be the result of his impartiality !— 
there are persons who may shudder for their 
fame if Peter is successful. 

Campbell's Letters from the South.—By the 
late packets we have the entire London literary 
periodicals for October, which will afford us 
abundant materials. The New Monthly con- 
tains the first of the series of letters written 
by the poet Campbell from Algiers. They are 
the result of about fifteen months’ travel in 
Algiers and other parts. ‘The poet left England 
in May, 1834, and returned in August of the 
present year. These letters—which will. be 
found not only highly amusing and anecdotical, 
but will also throw much light on the moral, 
social, and political condition of the northern 
shores of the great African continent—we shall 
transfer, as fast as received, to the body of the 
Circulating Library. The first are now in type, 
and will appear in our columns next week, 

Octavo Library.—A specimen number of 
“ Waldie’s Octavo Library’? is now ready for 
distribution, gratis, to those who incline to be- 
come its patrons. In lieu of twenty-four pages, 
of which each number wi!l consist, the speci- 
men contains only sixteen; but it will serve to 
exhibit the form, and so forth; we believe it 
will be preferred by many. 

The Drawing-Room Scrap Book, edited by 
Miss Landon, contains a portrait of Mrs. ‘Trol- 
lope, ina mob cap! In excellent taste, truly. 

Mr. Murray announces, as in preparation, 
Captain Back’'s Nartative. 

Mr. N. I. Willis is taken severely to task in 
the last London Quarterly Review, for his vio- 
lations of the privacy of confidential conversa- 
tion, &c.; it is a severe drubbing. 

A very pleasant volume may be, anticipated 
in the furthcoming life of Goldsmith, by Prior. 


The very pleasing Eulogium on Chief Justice 
Marshall, by our townsman Horace Binney, 
Esq-, of which no pamphlet copies are to be 
purchased, we shall embody in the pages of the 
Library, as the best mode of circulating it 
widely, and with a view to its preservation. 
We may give it next week. Judge Story’s 
“‘ Discourse upon the Life, Character, and Ser- 
vices of Chief Justice Marshall,” has also been 
published ; will one of our subscribers take the 
trouble to mail a copy or two addressed to this 
office ? 

Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, is pre- 
paring Memoirs of his own Times. 

More Japhet next week. 
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New American Publications. 


Lives of the Necromancers, by Wm. Godwin. 1 vol. 
12mo, New York: Harpers. 

Reminiscences of the Rhine and a corner of Italy. 
2 vols. 12mo. Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

The Naval Sketch Book, or the Service Afloat and 
Ashore, with characteristic reminiscences, fragments, 
and opinions, by an Officer. 2 vols. 12mo. Carey & 
Hart. 

Traits of American Life. By Sarah J. Hale, editor of 
The American Ladies’ Magazine, and author of North- 
wood, Flora’s Interpreter, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. Ibid. ¢ 

Zinzendorff, and other Poems. By Mrs. L. H. Sigour- 
ney. New York: Leavitt, Lord & Co. 

The Marsdens and the Daventrys, a novel by Miss 
Pardoe. 2 vols. 12mo, Carey & Lea. 
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A LARGE MATTER. 


The publishers of one of our weekly papers talk largely 
of the largeness of its claim upon public patronage, and, 
as an evidence, assert that they have the largest farnily 
newspaper in the United States, the largest subscription 
list, give the largest quantity of reading matter, and offer 
the largest literary rewards, of any paper ever published. 
In contirmation of which, they quote the testimony of the 
two leading daily political papers, of opposite politics ; 
one of which, the Pennsylvanian, says, “ the Saturday 
Courier is the largest, and one of the best family news- 
papers in the union ;” the other, the Inquirer and Daily 
Courier, says, “it is the largest journal published in 
Philadelphia, and one of the very best in the United 
States.’ We concur with the editor of the New York 
Star, in saying, “we know of nothing more liberal on the 
part of the editors, and no means more eflicacious to 
draw out the dormant talents of our country, than their 
unexampled liberality in offering literary prizes to the 
large amount of Five Hundred Dollars tor the best 
National Song ; the best American T'ale ; the best Essay 
on Health and Quack Doctors ; the best Essay on News- 
papers; the best Review of Foreign Traducers of the 
Trollope and Fidler School; and the best Satirical and 
Humorous subjects, to enrich and diversify the pages of 
the Saturday Courier; being, as the editor says, ‘ deter- 
mined to spare ncither pains, exertion, nor expense, in 
making their paper, if possible, the best, as it is already 
the largest, in the United States.” A commendable 
spirit of enterprise, and one that should certainly insure 
a large addition to Messrs. Woodward and Clarke’s pre- 
sent list of twenty thousand subscribers. 

The following is a brief summary of their advertise- 
ment on making an entire new change, important im- 
provements in the whole matter and character of their 
invaluable journal. ‘They say, and with justice, it is the 
largest and cheapest family newspaper; that it contains 
articles in Literature, Science, and Arts; Internal Im- 
provements; Agriculture; in short, every vafiety of 
topics that can possibly be introdgeed into a public jour- 
nal. It is the largest ahd cheapest newspaper published 
in the United States, printed upon a splendid Napier 
steam-press, with unexampled rapidity; giving full ac- 
counts of sales, markets, and news of the latest dates. 

It ig published at the low price of $2. For this small 
sum, subscribers get valuable and entertaining matter, 
each week, enough to fill a common book of 200 pages, 
and equal to fifty-two volumes a year, and which is esti- 
mated to be read weekly, by 150,000 to 200,000 people, 
scattered in all parts of the country, from Maine to 
Florida, and from the sea-board to the lakes. 

The Philadelphia Saturday Courier is strictly neutral 
in politics and religious controversies —Literary Ad- 
vertiser. 
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